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Humane Calendar for 1929 ............... each, 20 cts. 
Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per 
dozen. 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1925, to May, 


1926, bound in cloth, reduced price 


each $1.00 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 
ber, 1927, bound in cloth ............... each 1.50 
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tive pictures and verses, six in the set ... $1.09 
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Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
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Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 

Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. .... Free 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 

The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .6 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4..  .50 


What the Chained Dog Says .............. 
The Story of Barry .. 
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How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... .50 

The Air-gun and the Birds ............... —_— 

The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. ............ 

About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. ..$0.60 per 100 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation. ...... 50 Ke 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 50 ‘ 


“The Beggar Cat,” 


post-card, 6 cts. per doz. 30" 
About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


Buffet 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. 


paper, 15 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 cts.paper, 15 ets. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts...... 


Michael 


paper, 15 cts. 


Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 cts. 
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Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .. 
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Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more . 


Humane Edueation Leaflet, "No. mal 


each, 10 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp... $1. ¢ 
What is the Jack London Club? ...... 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” . 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... Oo “4 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp “ 


Simon Grub’s Dream, 0 

‘Ewpty Tin Cans” cards, small or large . Free 
Humane Education 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’ Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ..... each, 5 ets 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .... Free 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane E Sducation, 

32 pp., each, 10 ets, 
Humane Stamps, in cofors ............... “$0 25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants. ach, 25 ets, 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard. each, 3 ets, 
Humane Education, a handbook on kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, ae th, 35 ets, 

paper, 15 ets, 
Friends and piinave (selections for school 

Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

Humane Day Exercises for 1928 2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 3.00 “ “ 
Human Nature in Some Pets I've Had, 8 pp... 1.00 “ 
“Look at the Birds,”” sermon by Dr. Jefferson. 30 “ “ 
Address to Boston Public Schools ..... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8pp. 1.50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. m =s 
The Coming Education ............. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. m © 2 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three styles 
_— of Mercy, Humane Society, or 
star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Merey’”’ Pennant ........ 35 ets, 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). as a4 per 100 
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in yourtown. Thousands have found it an effective lesson 


in kindness to animals. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Again the Christmas season approaches 
with all its tender and joyous associations. 
We wish it were possible for us to express in 
some new and more emphatic way the old yet 
ever timely message—Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year to every one of our readers. 


If any of our readers miss in this magazine 
accounts of the grosser forms of cruelty, espe- 
cially of which the smaller animals are the 
victims, and with which we have to deal, it is 
because we refuse to publish them. They 
would only needlessly distress the reader. 


The British Parliament has passed a law 
which makes it necessary in Scotland to render 
unconscious without suffering all animals, 
except swine, killed for food, before the use of 
the knife. Some day the poor swine will also 
be saved from a needlessly painful death. 


E! Ouafi, a little Arab from Algeria and 
Morocco, who won the Olympic Marathon at 
Amsterdam recently, is a vegetarian. He eats 
no meat, drinks only water and milk. He 
finished, not breathlessly and ready to col- 
lapse like some of the others, but with scarcely 
an evidence of exhaustion. His time was the 
second fastest in the history of the Marathon. 


The annual report of the Council of Justice, 
London, contains the following: ‘On the gates 
of a London church is this notice: ‘Feeding 
of cats is forbidden in churchyard, dogs not 
allowed.’”” The parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, the report says, may be read inside 
church, but is not to be practised toward these 
poor creatures outside in the quiet shelter they 
have sought. 


Far away in enteadee the gift of £1 by 
a little English girl, Grizel MacEwen, has 
resulted in the formation of an S. P. C. A. 
which is proving a blessing to many an unfor- 
tunate creature in that country. It was “this 
side Jordan” that the worth of childhood was 
discovered 1900 years ago. It was a young 
girl’s interest that led to the founding, through 
George T. Angell, of the Connecticut Society. 


What Can You Do to Lessen the 
Sufferings of Our Food Animals? 


EVER before, as today, were so many 
people looking for an answer to this 
question. That there will never come a day 
when these creatures of the hills and valleys, 
from the great ranches and poultry farms, will 
be raised, and transported to the slaughter- 
houses where they must die, without more or 
less of suffering, we know. By the very 
nature of the business which deals in the pro- 
duction of meat, as we have said many times, 
suffering of the animals is inevitable. To 
raise, assemble, transport or drive them to the 
freight yards, to force them into the cars, to 
carry them hundreds of miles in trains, to 
unload, to herd them in the stockyard pens, 
then to drive them, more or less frightened and 
ignorant of what is wanted of them, into the 
killing pens—to do all these things in a way 
that would cause no suffering would be, even 
if it were possible, which it isn’t, to incur an 
expense which would make the price of meat 
prohibitive to all except multi-millionaires. 
What has been said above is what goes before 
the sad experiences through which these food 
animals must pass after they enter the slaugh- 
ter-house. What they have to face there, in 
the last moments of life, we leave untold. 
Picture after picture comes back to the eye of 
memory of scenes we would gladly forget if 
we could. 

Many of our readers have grown hopeless 
of such reform as would lead to humaner 
methods in the killing process. We do not 
wonder that they have. For ourselves we 
refuse to abandon hope. Our National Com- 
mittee, working for reform, at its meeting last 
month found much to encourage it in pressing 
on toward the goal that seems far less distant 
now than a few years ago. About this more 
will be said in the near future. 

The question asked at the beginning is still 
unanswered: What can you and I do? A 
very practical way is to refuse for ourselves 
to further, so far as we can consistently with 
our conscience and our best judgment, the 
business that controls this traffic in our food 
animals. That people of this country are 
liable suddenly to become vegetarians no one 


can for a moment believe. But vegetarian- 
ism is steadily gaining ground in this and other 
countries. Multitudes who have never 
adopted it have learned that the most of us 
eat altogether too much meat for our good, 
that the finest achievements by body and 
brain are possible on a meatless diet. As 
never before men and women past fifty know 
that meat in any large quantity is a positive 
peril to their health. 

In view of all this, what can we do? Of 
course we could say, “Become vegetarians.” 
But thousands will read these words who 
would not heed such an answer, who still, we 
may well believe, will be willing to help even 
if it be only in a small way. Every reduction 
in the amount of meat eaten is by so much a 
clear gain. Every meal from which meat is 
excluded means so much less of a demand upon 
the butcher shop. Every time you and I, 
looking over a bill of fare in hotel or restaurant, 
pass over the steaks and the roasts and the 
chops, and seek satisfaction in other dishes, 
equally healthful, and probably much more 
so, we are materially and actually lessening 
the sufferings, by just so much, of the animals 
sacrificed for food. One quarter of a pound 
of meat a day eaten by you means at least the 
equivalent of two good-sized calves a year, 
in many cases three, or something like three 
sheep. The number of carcasses of cattle, 
sheep, and swine that a man of seventy has 
eaten, even when a moderate consumer of 
meat, would startle him if he saw them hang- 
ing up in a market, to say nothing of the fish 
and fowl that would hang there with them.’ 
No, you need not become a vegetarian to help. 
We hardly expect that. But will you help 
even by the least self-denial? 


The trapping of orangs in their native wilds 
has involved so much suffering, and has so 
outraged all the better English public, that 
the Dutch Government has been persuaded 
to stop it. 


A committee in England, known as the Anti- 
Steel Trap Committee, is securing to a peti- 
tion to Parliament, the largest possible number 
of names in behalf of a law prohibiting the use 
of this cruel device. 
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Trapping Cruelties Should Be Visualized 


THE GREAT MAJORITY ARE UNCONCERNED WITH THE UNSEEN TORTURES OF ANIMALS 


Itinerant Cruelty 


Through Our Dumb Animals the attention 
of the Jack London Club is called by an eye- 
witness to the cruelty to animals practised 
by the Robbins Bros. Shows, which at this 
writing are on tour in the states of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Specific mention is made that in their per- 
formances small dogs are swung by the head 
to the limbs of a revolving “tree” and whirled 
around at a terrific speed. Also in the “Wild 
West” part of the show, a “‘wild horse” is 
choked with a rope to make him do the buck- 
ing act. Humane societies are urged to watch 
for this outfit and to take measures to pre- 
vent a continuance of these cruelties. 


Another Tragedy of the Trap 


DELIA W. CRESSEY 


HE other day while paying a call in the 
country I saw a fine collie dog lying 
down. Being fond of pets I spoke to him. As 
he got up and tried to come toward me he could 
hardly walk and I saw one front paw was gone 
and part of the leg. 

“Scottie” is a beloved pet and a dog with a 
fine pedigree. His master and mistress missed 
him for a day, and when the other family dog, 
an Airedale, came home after a day’s absence, 
and no collie, they started to hunt for *‘Scot- 
tie.” Days of futile hunting for him went by, 
and then more days of worry and wonder. 
Finally the fear he had been caught in a trap 
led his good people to tell, wherever it could be 
broadcast, that Scottie was kind and gentle, 
and if he were in a trap, his “liberator” need 
have no fear! A week went by and then the 
dog came home—with a paw hanging! Nine 
miles his owners drove with Scottie, their own 
poor suffering pet, to try to save him. At the 
end of the painful ride the veterinarian found 
the courageous creature was suffering from 
pneumonia, so no ether could be given to ease 
the pain when the leg was amputated. With 
tender nursing and much affection, Scottie is 
still his owners’ pet, but his former days of 
freedom are over. 

Bad enough is the trap, but worse in the 
hands of careless cowards who leave their 
traps a week unvisited, even if the poor wild 
things are caught in them. Again worse, if, 


having seen the agonized dog, they feared for 
themselves and left him there. 


CRIPPLED IN TRAP THIS DOG CAME 
HOME AFTER HIS ABSENCE 
WAS BROADCAST 


School-boys and Trapping 


RAYMOND E. MOORE 


HE steel trap is the most cruel instru- 

ment of torture to animal life that man 

has ever devised. It becomes even worse 
when permitted to be used by school-boys. 

During the school season many boys on the 
farms as well as others living in or near town 
conceive the idea of earning spending-money 
by trapping. They are encouraged in doing 
this and egged on, I am certain, by the fur 
dealers and trap makers, whose alluring adver- 
tisements are to be seen in sporting magazines, 
farm journals and publications that make 
appeal to boys. 

The boy who attempts to “run” a trap-line 
with regularity and at the same time to attend 
school with punctuality will in nine cases out 
of ten be successful at neither. Neglect of one 
or the other, generally both, leads to evil re- 
sults and failure. In the first place it is be- 
cause the amateur boy trapper early becomes 
slothful in running his trap-line. He sets out 
eagerly and tends to business for a few days. 
Then comes a morning when he is late and is 
rushed to get to school, perhaps it is raining or 
there is deep snow, or some one of several 
possible reasons intervenes, and the trap-line 
is put off to the next morning. In point of 
fact traps are often wantonly neglected for an 
entire week or more by careless and lazy boy 
trappers; and particularly are the traps 
neglected if they are set in some out-of-the- 
way place that the trapper hasn’t much faith 
in, which is generally where the most animals 
will be trapped. 

In consequence the sufferings endured by 
animals falling a prey to these neglected traps 
can only be described as wanton cruelty. It 
is impossible for victims of the trap to escape 
and they are left to a lingering death, to an 
indefinite period of thirst, starvation and 
physical agony. They are exposed to bitter 
winds and storms and intense cold, so that 
they suffer as much or more from the elements 
as they do from thirst and hunger. Fortu- 
nately, sometimes the desperate struggles for 
liberty of the trapped creature cause prema- 
ture death, and the more excruciating tor- 
ments are mercifully ended. 

Moreover, the boy trapper is often guilty 
of using ineffective sets. Stakes may not be 
driven into the ground deep enough or firm 
enough to hold the animal, or they are not 
substantial enough in themselves; perhaps 
there is an overlooked weak point in the chain 
or elsewhere. Consequently the animal 
caught in the trap is enabled to pull out or 
break off the stake, or snap the chain, and 
thus encumbered, drags himself into his den 
to live on in untold misery until the shackled 
member has rotted off or has been severed 
from the trap’s jaws by the victim’s own 
teeth. 

There is a spirit born in these creatures of 
the wild, these inhabitants of the stream and 
swamp, that is indomitable—that knows noth- 
ing but liberty, and will make all sacrifices to 
retain or regain it. 

It is loathsome to contemplate the number 
of animals that are caught by the steel trap 
and are not put to death forthwith; that win 
freedom by self-mutilation, to renew the pur- 
suit of living, crippled and handicapped by 
the meanest and cruelest of human inventions. 


And the amateur trapper, the school-loy, can. 
not escape the responsibility for muc’: of this 
animal misery and persecution. Let us hope 
that advancing humane principles wii! in the 
near future cause the steel trap to be abolished 
and outlawed, or, if this cannot be accom. 
plished, that young amateurs at least will not 
legally be permitted to use it. 
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Who's to Blame? 


A dispatch from Leningrad announces that 
many of the fur-bearing animals whose pelts 
are sent out of Russia to adorn the luxury- 
loving women of capitalist countries are 
threatened with extermination by hunters. 
Squirrels. sables and polar foxes are becoming 
scarcer each year. The famous Kamchatka 
beaver has almost disappeared. The Acad- 
emy of Sciences recently asked the govern- 
ment authorities to provide funds for taking 
a census of fur-bearing animals in the vast 
domain of Russia, which has been draining 
itself in fur exportation at the rate of $40,000,- 
000 worth a year. 


Fabric Furs 


A most attractive feature of this year’s 
Auxiliary Fair of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. was the exhibit of fabric-fur coats and 
wood-fibre silk products by Mrs. M. R. L. 
Freshel of New York City, founder and presi- 
dent of the Millennium Guild, which has an 
active branch in Boston. Mrs. Freshel 
brought to the Fair her superb collection of 
fur substitute samples. In a half-hour lec- 
ture she held the rapt attention of a large 
audience as she described the beautiful coats— 
all non-animal products, their cost and where 
they may be obtained. Speaking solely from 
the humanitarian standpoint to so many 
women keenly interested in the subject of 
“innocent furs,” Mrs. Freshel’s lecture and 
display were a revelation. And the number 
grows of those who feel that a transitional 
period in woman’s dress is near at hand—an 
era when women will eschew all furs obtained 
by methods of cruelty and demand such as are 
clear from the guilt of the steel trap. 


Join the Jack London Club by agreeing | 
to withdraw from any place of public | 
amusement when performing animals are | 
exhibited; or by refusing to patronize the | 
theaters that cater animal performances, | 

| and by sending your name to Our Dumb 

| Animals. Membership in the Club now 

| mumbers over 425,000. | 
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Dee. 18.28 
Let This Be Borne in Every Heart 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


On that first Christmas night of all. 
(Let this be borne in every heart), 

The simple beasts of fold and stall 
Had cach its quiet part. 


When music broke above the hill, 
And a!l the shepherds swift were gone, 
In patience through the dark and chill 
The lonely flocks stayed on. 


Down at the stable, ox and ass 
Stood close together in the gloom, 

Not knowing who the Stranger was, 
Yet fain to give Him room. 


The Lord of all remembers them. 

On humble back and gentle head, 

Each Christmas time, the light is shed 
That shone at Bethlehem. 


Some of Our Contributors 


Our Dumb Animals takes reasonable pride 
in presenting in one month three such distir- 
guished writers as Dallas Lore Sharp, whose 
nature articles have appeared through the 
year; Nancy Byrd Turner, long with the 
Youth’s Companion, who won new laurels by 
her great poem on Lindbergh; and Walter A. 
Dyer, former editor of Country Iafe in Amer- 
ica and author of several of the most popular 
dog stories ever written. 
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Melancholy Days 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


HE melancholy days are come, the sad- 
dest of the year’—but not to me 
because— 

“Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sere,” for I love these 
things; but because— 

Of firing guns, and dying birds, and wounded 
beasts, and fear. 

The hunting season has come again. The 
family cares of my wild neighbors are over for 
the summer. They have forgotten their 
secret, furtive ways. Food is abundant— 
plump nuts and acorns, red-ripe berries on 
the ilex bushes and in the wintergreen beds, 
seesawing on the air, and bending the brown 
weeds till they almost brush the ground; and 
insects—creeping, crawling, flying insects to 
fatten all the birds in New England here about 
the woods and fields! 

This is the long, and well-earned holiday 
season of the birds and beasts. Migratory 
plans are made, and the spirit of travel is in 
the air. The winter burrows are dug and 
lined with grass, and winter stores laid by 
against the coming cold for those who stay 
at home. The chipmunks come boldly into 
the barn, and stuffing my seed corn into their 
cheek-pouches, scamper off to granaries al- 
ready bulging; and the flickers, over fed, are 
trying to drill into the north end of the house 
out of sheer excess of strength and animal 
spirits. My apples are picked, my cabbages 


Threshing Grain with Goats ty WILLARD D. MORGAN 


TRANGE as it may seem there is a small 
territory in Northern New Mexico where 
all the grain is still threshed by goats. All the 
inhabitants of this territory are Spanish, and 
the traveler who may chance to pass through 
the little adobe towns may imagine that he is 
in Old Spain. Everything is still very primi- 
tive. It was only three years ago that auto- 
mobiles were introduced here. Some of the 
Principal towns are Trampas, Truchas, Tres 
Ritos, Cordova, and Chimayo. 
The traveler may be driving along through 
this Spanish section and suddenly come upon 


a goat threshing scene such as the one seen in 
this photograph. The goats are driven around 
in a circle over the wheat stalks until all the 
grain is pounded out of the stalks by the hoofs 
of the goats. One of the men walks around 
throwing aside the loose straw. After all the 
straw is thrown to one side the goats are driven 
away and the grain is scraped into a pile and 
put into sacks, later to be cleaned and graded. 
Such a picturesque sight seems almost unbe- 
lievable for modern-day America with its 
many efficient threshing machines which 
would do the work in a moment. 


and other garden crops put in the cellar, and 
I have turned everything outdoors over to the 
crows. 

Melancholy days? Yes, more than melan- 
choly, though they ought to be the sweetest, 
happiest, peacefulest days of the whole round 
year. For the enlightened Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts says to its citizens, to its 
human citizens: 

“The leaves have fallen, the corn is cut, the 
tall grass is flattened, all the coverts of the 
wild things are exposed, the birds and beasts 
are fat and unwary, go forth now for a month, 
within the limits of the law, and kill, tasting 
the old, savage joy of slaughter.” 

Not all men have a taste for art and litera- 
ture, but the least cultivated have a keen 
taste for killing. That is not all there is to 
hunting, though it is the chief thing. Hunt- 
ers love the woods and open fields for their 
own sake. The escape from business, the 
beautiful work of the knowing dog, the smell 
of the autumn leaves, the tang of the frost, the 
long tramp, the curling smoke wraith of the 
pungent campfire—all these, and more, make 
up the sum of the joy of hunting. Yet a gun 
is not necessary for this escape, or for any of 
these tingling, wholesome experiences, except 
killing. 

But a gun sharpens the senses and gives a 
zest to the trip which nothing else can give, 
and so justifies itself. It does sharpen the 
senses of the dull and unseeing. But it dulls 
the senses of the keen and observing, concen- 
trating attention upon the quarry, and so 
exaggerating the single driving desire to kill, 
that every thing not game escapes unseen, and 
all the finer emotions and responses leave 
slight, if any, report. 

Hunting is highly exciting to me. The 
feel of a gun in the hollow of my arm changes 
my whole being, controls every faculty, directs 
every movement from the moment I enter the 
woods, and transforms the very woods. I am 
as hot on the trail as my hound, who is all 
nose and tongue, and one burning blind 
desire. 

I could argue well for such an occasional 
experience, for its utter escape, its return to 
wildness, its uncontaminated animalism, its 
sincere savagery and elemental joy; but it 
would be an argument in behalf of the brute 
nature in us instead of the higher human 
nature. And what about the suffering birds 
and beasts? For every bird killed outright 
in the hunting season it is probably true that 
one is wounded and gets away to a lingering 
death of every agony that mangled flesh can 
feel. Pleasure at such a price can have no 
good effect upon a nature that really loves the 
out-of-doors, that responds to the sweetness 
of a calling quail, that feels any kinship with 
trees and hills, that sees any order or plan 
in the universal scheme where all things fit 
and function as a perfect whole. Pleasure for 
such a nature at such a price can only stultify 
and brutalize. 


And then the short-sightedness and the 
selfishness of it! A partridge booms from the 
leaves at the sportsman’s feet, filling the whole 
woods with wildness. One tense instant 
along the barrel of his gun—and the mangled 
creature falls, and all the woods are silent with 
the silence of death. So mine are silent now. 
Since spring I have had the almost daily 
startle in my woodlot of a partridge exploding 
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from his covert at my feet. The thrill, the 
tang, the wild shock of it! The jump of the 
nerves, the leap of the blood, the delight of 
the eyes, as that powerful, beautiful thing 
whirrs through the bushes, scales over the 
ridge and disappears! It is usually the in- 
tensest moment in my walk, as it is the wildest 
passage in the woods. 

But some sportsman, disregarding trespass 
signs, who knows nothing of my habits and 
delights, and who will not come this way again 
until another open season brings him, has 
gone through my woodlot with a gun, and I 
have my partridge no more. The state law 
allows this. It is not my bird. Nor is it his 
bird. He wants it for an instant’s sport. I 
want it for a year-round delight. He can 
pick its poor bones with his family. I can 
share its spring drumming, its burst from 
cover, its lovely form and feathers, with all 
who will go to the woods with me. Because 
he kills it according to law, he can come into 
my woods, or work around the borders of 
those woods, and rob me of all my joy in this 
bird, and rob the bird of its right and joy in 
life. Surely there must be some higher law 
which can protect me and the bird in our 
higher, inalienable rights: the bird to his right 
to live and me to my right of joy in him living. 

This single month of shooting will leave my 
landscape more desolate than a twelvemonth 
of it would have done a few years ago, so few 
have the birds become, so many now are the 
sportsmen, and so bent on making the most 
of their limited chance. All day long I have 
heard the crack of guns near by. There is not 
game enough in my neighborhood to cause a 
tithe of the shooting. I too well know what 
is happening. There are more gunners than 
honest sportsmen in the field, and everything 
which runs or flies, above the law or under the 
law, is falling in this continuous fire. No one 
fears the game laws in this section of the state, 
nor much of anywhere throughout the state. 

And I must listen. But soon there will be 
a great silence, broken only by the cawing of a 
lean black crow across the frozen fields, or the 
cheep of kinglets and chickadees in the sough- 
ing pines. 


Love Overcomes Fear 
ALICE STEINMETZ HINKSON 


HE pavement of a busy thoroughfare was 
being torn up. A steam-roller chugged 
noisily back and forth, and the grinding of a 
steam-shovel added to the din. On this scene, 
there appeared from a side street a sturdy 
black horse drawing a milk wagon. Terrified 
by the noise and confusion, the horse reared 
high and jumped, kicking the wagon violently 
with his hind hoofs. For a moment a runaway 
seemed imminent! By skilful maneuvering 
with the reins, however, the driver succeeded 
in bringing the frightened horse to the oppo- 
site curb. There the driver alighted. 

Then followed a display of unusual kindness 
and compassion. The driver stroked and 
patted this frightened creature and talked 
encouragingly to him. No profanity, no 
abusive language, no signs of impatience at 
the delay, only love was shown his horse. 
Responding to this affection, the horse soon 
stopped his stamping and stood quietly. The 
driver took the reins again, and they went on. 

The heart of at least one onlooker was 
warmed by this simple manifestation of love 
for a frightened dumb animal, and there came 
to mind those words of the Master, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Dogs for Children 


JULIA W. WOLFE 


EARLY all children are fond of dogs. 

An interest in animals is one of the 

earliest manifestations of normal devel- 
opment in the young child’s mind. A fond- 
ness for living animals seems to come by 
nature rather than to be prompted by any 
parental methods of instruction. 

It is expedient to encourage the preference 
for live animals rather than for toy ones. 
Tenderness toward dumb animals is not in- 
stinctive in human nature; it is one of the 
benign results of civilization and education. 
But a love of animals has become an outstand- 
ing characteristic of most races, and it is sel- 
dom one finds a family without some kind of 
animal for a pet in the household. 

The selection of children’s pets is usually 
progressive. To begin with, those that do not 
require any handling are best, such as cage 
birds and goldfishes. Later, or in addition, 
should come those that do not demand exercise 
out of doors. A squirrel makes a delightful 
pet, and a guinea pig is hardly less interesting, 
while white mice and rabbits are always popu. 
lar with girls as well as boys. Where poultry 
are kept, it becomes a simple matter to appro- 
priate chickens and ducks to each of the 
children, and give them the responsibility of 
rearing them. The same convenient possi- 
bility applies in the case of kittens and pup- 
pies, which are the most desirable of all pets. 

The dog is the animal most generally 
adopted in American homes, and the child who 
has exclusive charge of a puppy and its prelim- 
inary training necessarily acquires experience 
which will be of value in the management 
of mature dogs. There is nothing better cal- 
culated to instill the exhilarating spirit of 
sportsmanship in the juvenile mind than the 
opportunity which comes of companionship 
with a good team of terriers or spaniels. But 
even a nondescript mongrel is not to be de- 
spised as a dog for children if it be good tem- 
pered and of appropriate size for joining in a 
game. 

Among the pedigree breeds, size and charac- 
ter differ so widely that some care is necessary 
in making a choice. Such dogs as St. Ber- 
nards, Great Danes, and mastiffs are obviously 
too cumbrous to be convenient playmates for 
the young; and hounds and hunting dogs are 
not always suited for companionship within 
doors, although spaniels have every recom- 
mendation as pets for boys and girls. The 
Alsatian is said to be extremely gentle and 
protective with the children of its especial 
household, but it is not remarkable for play- 
fulness, and even when carefully trained is 
apt to be self-willed. The most fervent ad- 
mirers of the breed would hardly say that the 
Alsatian is a dog to be left to the exclusive 
charge of children. 

It is not commonly realized that the bull- 
dog is one of the most docile, even-tempered 
and trusty of children’s pets. There are sev- 
eral of the medium-sized breeds also that have 
the reputation of being perfectly safe as play- 
mates for the young. Of their number are 
the Samoyed, the chow, the elkhound, the 
Keeshond, the schipperke, the Shetland 
sheepdog. and the merry cocker; and there 
are all of the smaller toy breeds which have 
their claims as inmates of the nursery. 

Some of the sporting terriers are inclined 
to be snappish and perverse. But terriers are 
popular in American homes, and the cairn 
and Sealyham are especially safe. Much 
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depends upon the individual dog, its training 
and treatment, and the state of its health. 
Any sickly dog may be irritated into snappish- 
ness by too much interference, and even a well 
one may turn suddenly peevish if pulled about 
and teased when it is tired or hungry. There 
is an element of danger in more than one per- 
son at a time caressing or fondling a dog; and 
if more than one dog is engaged in play, the 
young handlers should be cautioned against 
giving cause for jealousy. The children 
should be taught very early not to be afraid 
of dogs, but to handle them boldly and with 
confidence; not roughly, but with masterful 
authority. 

Training is not a difficult matter. Children 
often succeed where their elders fail to effect 
the necessary bond of sympathy and under- 
standing. The first principle of all training 
is, of course, obedience. Without it no dog. 
either young or mature, can be brought under 
discipline. Much has been achieved when 
the puppy has been schooled into cleanly 
habits in the house. It becomes increasingly in- 
teresting as a possession when its intelligence 
is awakened to a sense of duty in respond- 
ing tocommands. Circus stunts and purpose- 
less acrobatic feats are not necessary. There 
are many exercises which equally well bring 
into play the dog’s acute senses and inherited 
instincts, and which tend to sharpen its wits in- 
stead of turning it into acomedian. The most 
sagacious dogs are always those who receive the 
largest share of human society and attention. 

One advantage in entrusting the care of a 
dog to the children is that the animal’s need 
for regular outdoor exercise becomes an induce: 
ment to the children themselves to go out for 
an invigorating airing. The dog should ac- 
company them on all possible occasions and 
they ought to take special pride in their canine 
companion, in its good behavior, its tracta- 
bility, and its smart physical appearance. 

Regularity in feeding is important, with the 
principal meal in the evening. 
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I Wonder 


ED':TH MOODY RITTENOUR 


I SOMETIMES wonder if when I 

Have yun my race and come to die 

And ok through Heaven’s portal wide, 

I shai! not find on that far side, 

Amon: the friends whom I loved so, 

The dogs and cats I used to know; 

The lirds and beasts and dumb things dear 
I loved and treasured on earth here. 


Shall not my collie, faithful, wise, 

With loving heart and talking eyes, 

Be waiting at the gate for me 

And romp in noisy, savage glee; 

And look me joyful in the face, 

And plead, “I looked for backward track, 
But this time I could not come back?” 


For mayhap in that spirit land. 

Where mysteries we understand, 

They shall be given power of speech 
And for us then they will beseech 

And intercede because we here 

Were merciful and held them dear. 

As we have done it unto these 

Shall we not Christ, the Master, please? 


“ Not Guilty,” Said the Gobbler 


Lloyd West of Brownsville, Oregon, re- 
cently lost one hundred fine turkeys by theft, 
writes a correspondent in that state. A few 
days later he saw one hundred turkeys being 
unloaded at a dealer’s. The birds looked like 
those he had lost, so he stepped up and claimed 
them, despite the protest of another farmer, 
Warner by name, who had brought them in. 

After considerable talk, and realizing that 
neither would be able to prove a case, West 
and Warner agreed to have the turkeys hauled 
to a point in the hills outside of town, to turn 
them loose and abide by what happened. 

Almost immediately upon being liberated 
the gobbler led the flock to the Warner farm. 
The West birds are still missing. 


It is announced that the output of motor 
cars during the coming year will run into mil- 
lions. ‘Take care that you are not one of those 
nillions. 


“SHUTTLEWICK CHAMPION,” PRIZE GUERNSEY BULL 


Sold a few months ago for $15,500 
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Peter Rice and Joe Pawling 


WALTER A. DYER 


neighbors of mine, represent two com- 

mon types of men in their relations to 
animals. Peter is just; Joe iz: kind. Another 
type all too common is the inconsiderate or 
cruel man. but I am not considering that type 
at the moment. 

Peter Rice owns a horse and cows. They 
are reasonably well treated. In his younger 
days he was something of a sportsman. He 
used to break bird dogs and guide hunting 
parties in our woods. He has always had a 
dog or two about his place. And yet, though 
his association with animals has been long 
and intimate, I believe he has no real feeling 
for them. A wounded partridge arouses in 
him no sympathy. Often I have seen him 
repulse his dog when the latter came begging 
for a caress. There is little room for senti- 
ment toward animals in Peter’s nature. 

On the other hand, though I have known 
him to be harsh toward animals when angry, 
he is not inhumane. He believes, as a matter 
of principle, in giving them a square deal. 
One day I saw him throwing off part of a load 
of cordwood on the way up a hill. The horse 
was pulling sturdily, but Peter said, “It’s too 
much, it ain’t fair to the hoss.” I think 
Peter Rice may be credited with a sense of 
justice toward animals. 

Joe Pawling is, I believe, a man of genuine 
if concealed sentiment. He is a typical old 
Yankee countryman, shrewd, humorous, and 
rough. He is not always delicate in speech 
and I cannot say that he is a man of refined 
breeding. In matters of sentiment he is reti- 
cent. I have never heard him express any 
fondness for animals, and yet I believe he was 
born with a fellow-feeling for them. 

Joe cares for my cow “‘Dinah”’ when we close 
the farm-house and go away in the winter, and 
she always comes back to me sleek and fat and 
gentle in the spring. I know she has not been 
abused. One day last August Joe drove down 
past my house and stopped for a word of 
friendly gossip. My cow was staked out in 
the rowen not far from the road. 

“Old Dinah’s looking-pretty good,” said Joe, 
turning to gaze at her. 
Then he chuckled. ‘‘When 
we come by she looked and 
looked. If she could talk 
she’d say, ‘I know them 
folks.’ ” 

By “them folks” he 
meant himself and his old 
mare, and in the words I 
caught a revelation of Joe’s 
attitude toward his ani- 
mals. They are all “folks” 
with him. 

I rode down with him on 
the seat of his farm wagon 
one day, through a rough 
and little used woods road. 
We came to a very steep 
pitch and I wondered 
whether we hadn’t better 
dismount and lead _ the 
mare, but Joe went on 
talking unconcernedly, 
holding the reins slack in 


Pret RICE and Joe Pawling, country 


‘ : his hands. I grasped the 

side of the seat, expecting 
Wide World Photos any minute to be thrown 
out, but the intelligent 


animal braced her feet and 


zig-zagged safely down. 

“Well,” said I, as we reached the bottom, 
“she negotiated that pretty cleverly.” 

“Yas,” drawled Joe. “I let her go her own 
gait in them places. She knows how better’n 
I do.” 

There was complete sympathy and under- 
standing between Joe Pawling and his mare, 
and it struck me that there was something 
more in Joe’s simple creed than a sense of 
justice. There was something approaching 
brotherhood. 

I am inclined to think that this sense of 
brotherhood with the animals is as rare as a 
genuine sense of humor. You know how it is 
with humor. Not one person in fifty will 
admit that he lacks it, and yet we know how 
few really possess that readiness to grasp the 
subtle whimsicalities of life and speech which 
characterize a sense of humor of the more 
refined type. So it is with the feeling for 
animals. Most persons will claim a fondness 
for animals, and yet how few actually possess 
that sense of brotherhood with the so-called 
lower creatures which renders them quickly 
sympathetic to animal joys and animal 
sufferings. 

The gradual increase of this feeling of re- 
sponsibility and brotherhood between men 
and animals is one of the triumphs of our 
Christian civilization, and yet how far we 
have still to go! How few people feel with 
the wounded bird, the trapped fox, the caged 
lion, the overladen horse. They have to be 
preached to before they can appreciate the 
wrong we habitually do to animals. 

Even our naturalists seldom possess this 
feeling. Their attitude is scientific rather 
than personal. One may search Thoreau’s 
writings in vain for an expression of real kin- 
ship with animals. He was interested in 
squirrels and birds in much the same imper- 
sonal way as in the current of the Concord 
river or the ice on Walden pond. They were 
alike fascinating natural phenomena to him. 
In John Burroughs and John Muir, on the 
other hand, we get a sense of an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude. Burroughs loved the birds 
as friends. Muir pitied the snakes because, 
he said, they were “loved only by their 
Creator.” 

I sometimes think that it is useless to at- 
tempt to inculcate this feeling for animals in 
adults. At least it is as difficult as to try to 
educate a sense of humor that does not exist. 
In children, perhaps, it is possible. But if we 
can preach justice to animals, even though 
without love, we may accomplish something. 
If the day ever comes when no animal is 
treated unfairly, when man no longer exer- 
cises his prerogative of tyranny over them, we 
shall have taken a long stride toward real 
civilization. After we have made universal 
the Old Testament ideal of justice, perhaps 
then we may hope to do something with the 
New Testament ideal of love. 


Have You Your Calendar? 


Every lover of animals should have one of 
the handsome Calendars for 1929 put out by 
the American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. Last year 
the edition was exhausted long before the 
season was over. Be sure to send in your 
order early this season. Price, 20 cents each, 
postpaid; $1.80 per dozen to one address. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


Doomed 


S this the word that must be written over 
against the wild life of the world? Are the 

big game hunters who set out with a fleet of 
automobiles and a small armory of guns and 
attendants going to be permitted to wipe it 
out? Listen to this almost incredible state- 
ment from Mr. Cherry Kearton, the author of 
**Photographing Wild Life Across the World”: 

“T have traveled from Cape Colony . 
to the Congo, and although I was on the look- 
out all the way, did not see half a dozen ani- 
mals in the journey of hundreds of miles. 

. . . Even in Kenya, the last stronghold of 
the mammals. life is rapidly disappearing, and 
a lover of wild creatures, living, loving and 
roaming amidst their natural surroundings, 
has only a sense of loneliness in place of former 
joy.” 
All interested in the welfare of animals. all 
who learn with sorrow of the destruction espe- 
cially of what is known as “big game,” note 
with regret that the amiable and greatly 
admired Prince of Wales and his brother have 
been journeying through certain parts of 
Africa on a “big game” hunting expedition. 
Think what it would have meant if this Prince 
whose influence is so far-reaching, because of 
his otherwise attractive and compelling per- 
sonality, had firmly and, as he could so well 
have done, smilingly said, ““No, I will not lend 
my influence or example to this almost uni- 
versally decried evil!” 


The Child’s Fairy Godmother 


This was what, very happily, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children was called upon the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary, which was celebrated 
October 17 in Boston. It was a memorable 
gathering. No other organization in the 
Commonwealth we believe could have brought 
together such a large and representative host 
of people as sat down to the banquet given 
by the Society in the evening of that day. 
Pictures were thrown upon the screen show- 
ing children in the condition and under the 
surroundings amid which they were found, 
victims of neglect, ill-treatment, and in many 
instances of appalling cruelty, and then after 
they had come under the care and guardian- 
ship of the Society. This made an appeal the 
most heartless could scarcely resist. Thirteen 
thousand children—this is the record annually 
coming within the protecting, sheltering min- 
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istry of this truly blessed organization. 
Nothing added more to the pleasure of the 
occasion than the brevity and pointedness of 
the addresses. Usually at such gatherings 
one is talked quite into a state of boredom. 
More than $20,000 was promptly pledged 
toward the close of the evening to the Society’s 
work. We are always glad to remind our 
readers that it was Henry Bergh, the founder 
of the first society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals in this country, who also founded 
the first society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children in the world. 
An appeal has been made by the S. P. C. A. 
of Nice to the princess of Monaco to stop the 
use of live pigeons in the famous shooting con- 
tests, which have long been a reproach to 
Monaco. by substituting artificial ones. These 
latter are of clay, generally, and released by a 
strong spring from a trap. Heaven move the 
heart of the princess to grant the appeal! 


All kind things must be done on their own 
account, and for their own sake, and without 


the least reference to gratitude. 
Cuartes Dickens 


Nt 


A New Sheep Car 


Here is the picture of a new sheep car, the 
invention of I. V. Edgerton, who, we believe, 
also invented what is known as the Palace 
Poultry Car. This car came through from 
Chicago to Philadelphia recently and after 
being inspected by the officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania S. P. C. A. was pronounced, from a hu- 
mane point of view, vastly superior to any 
other now in use. It has at one end a store- 
room for two tons of hay and grain, and plenty 
of water in tanks. The shrinkage in weight 
of sheep coming over the same route in ten 
ordinary sheep cars averaged 2,561 pounds, 
in the new car the shrinkage was 750 pounds. 
This alone seems to show the greater comfort 
of the sheep and at the same time is certainly 
for the advantage of consumer, shipper, and 
receiver. 


Dec. 1998 
A Suggestion for You 


O you want to call the attention of the 
town or city where you live ‘o your 
humane society and the cause you rej resent? 
This is what the society in Marseilles did dur. 
ing Be Kind to Animals Week, as we read in La 
Protection des Animauzx: A procession of auto. 
mobiles, decorated with banners telli:.g what 
it all meant, moved slowly through ‘jie city. 
Leaflets and cards were distributed as the 
cars passed along. Even subscriptions to the 
work were taken. In the afternoon numbers 
of pretty balloons, each bearing a postal card 
with a message and the name of the sender, 
were released. These cards carried the re. 
quest that the finder send the card back to the 
address of the S. P. C. A. Far and wide in 
this way they spread the knowledge of their 
activities and a great enthusiasm was aroused. 
Photographs and a moving picture for hun- 
dreds of children were part also of the fete, 
All this is easy to repeat in your city or town 
and at little expense, and one can easily see 
how great the interest that would be awakened. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


“Goldfish Mortality” 


The output of goldfishes from the 
various farms in the United States 
represents an enormous traffic in 
these popular little creatures. It is 
estimated that from 50,000 to 5,- 
000,000 are annually shipped to 
patrons through the agency of the 
express companies. So great has 
been the mortality of these fishes in 
transit and after delivery that the 
American Railway Express Com- 
pany has recently taken steps to 
prevent and reduce such losses in 
fish life by adopting better methods 
of transporting them. 

To insure the best possible condi- 
tions in handling and caring for the 
young goldfishes the company ob- 
tained the advice of Miss Ida Mel- 
len of, the New York Aquarium, than 
whom no higher authority on the 
subject could be consulted. Miss 
Mellen has determined the best 
type of shipping can, its liquid ca- 
pacity, how it should be disin- 
fected, the right temperature of the 
water and how it can be oxygenated. 
The number of fishes to the can, 
their care immediately before ship- 
ment, the elimination of impurities, 
removal of sediment and changes 
made necessary by the varying temperatures 
of the seasons and the time and distance in 
transit, though they are matters upon which 
there is not entire unanimity among fish cul- 
turists and shippers, are weighed and consid- 
ered by one whose opinions and suggestions 
are of the greatest value. 

Credit must be accorded the Express Com- 
pany in bringing this important subject to the 
attention of goldfish buyers and the public. 
The information thus collected and diffused 
should be the means of saving a vast number 
of live creatures that are the subject of trade 
and commerce. Life for them in the pet shop 
and the home aquarium is yet another phase 
that calls for further consideration. 


What more welcome Christmas gift than 
a year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals? 
Orders should be mailed early. 
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Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VICKERS 
Water B. Popp Haroutp G. ANDREWS 
Davin A. Botton Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Fuuuer, Boston, 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Cuartes F, Cuark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Witu1am Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 

TuroporeE W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 
Bristol, 
Barnstable 
and Dukes 
Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animals Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Witu1am H. Lyne, New Bedford, 
WinFieLD E. Dunuam, Attleboro, 


Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpitH WAsH- 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. Wm. McDona.p, 
First Vice-Pres.; Mrs. E. L. KLAure, Second Vice- 
Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. 
Porrer, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. Eaton, Cor. Sec.; 
Mrs. A. P. Fisner, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 12,518 
Cases investigated 5 
Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 


Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to 
sleep 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


_The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Blanche Farnsworth of 
Harwich, Henry J. Ballou of North Adams, 
Fred A. Smith of Watertown, Anne M. Paine 
of Worcester, George Nixon Black of Boston, 
and Mary Louise Philbrick of Revere. 


Boston, November 13, 1928. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
| H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
| E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, v.v.s. 
| G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry L. Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


| Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
| Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
Hospital 
Cases entered 


Free Dispensary 
729 Cases 2,235 
Dogs 1,828 
Cats 382 
Birds 21 
Horse » 1 
Monkey 1 
Rabbit 1 
Operations 532 Goat 1 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,’15, 76,313 
Free Dispensary Cases 


218,750 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in October 


For sending out to work a galled horse, defendant 
was convicted and fined $25; appealed, fine sus- 
tained in Superior Court. 


Leaving injured horse without aid which had 
fallen through floor, convicted, fined, appealed; in 
Superior Court fined $15. 


Leaving sick horse to suffer and non-feeding 
same, fined $25 on each count. 


Driving galled horses, $25 fine. 
Cruelly beating female goat and kid, $50 fine. 


Driving horse with saddle bearing on sore back, 
$25 fine. 


Permitting dog to be subjected to unnecessary 
suffering, $15 fine. 


Mutilating three horses by shooting with bird 
shot, convicted, case filed on payment of costs and 
veterinary’s fees. 


For the continuous cruelty of failing to provide 
for his hogs, defendant paid fine of $35; and in 
addition will be committed to jail for one month 
upon any further misbehavior. 


Beating horse, $10 fine. 

Driving galled horse, $20 fine. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty on horse, $5 fine. 
Working galled horse, $10 fine. 

Beating horse, $20 fine. 


For the Horses’ Christmas 
A CHRISTMAS dinner in the public 

square for the work-horses, a luncheon 
and hot coffee for their drivers, a Tree fit- 
tingly decorated for the occasion—such has 
been a pre-holiday feature in Boston for the 
past dozen years. Its humane educational 
value warrants its repetition at every Yule- 
tide season. In many other places the same 
idea has been carried out with signal success. 
In no better way or time can the claims of 
animal life for kind and generous treatment be 
demonstrated. 

We invite contributions for the Horses’ 
Christmas, which will be observed in Post 
Office Square, Boston, on December 24. Send 
us your donation in recognition and apprecia- 


tion of the invaluable service of the ever- 
faithful horse. 
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The Horses’ Christmas Tree 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


Let's give them a rousing Christmas, 
The horses, I mean, this year; 

Let the big tree there in the public square 
Be weighted with Yuletide cheer. 


Send word to the drivers of Boston 
That the date be not forgot; 
Bid each bring his beast to the Christmas 
feast 
In the same old well-known spot. 


A tree for the work-worn horses, 
Tired horses that plod the street; 
Who earn their way with no other pay 
Than a bed and a bite to eat. 


O, give them a royal welcome 
To a banquet of warming food; 
Let a eat until they have had their 
ll 
Of the things a horse finds good. 


A bigger and better Christmas 
For the horses of Boston town; 

For the big tree there in the public square 
Is a star in the city’s crown. 


{ 


A Waif from Overseas 


HE wanderlust of a black tabby cat came 
to an end when the brave little feline trav- 
eler, shown above, crept weakly from her hid- 
ing-place on a trans-Atlantic steamer at the 
dock at East Boston. She had survived a 
three-weeks’ passage without food or water, 
having stowed herself away in a packing-case 
containing rowing shells of the Harvard Col- 
lege crew. With feelings of pity and admira- 
tion toward the intrepid puss, kind hands took 
her in charge, fed her some milk and put her in 
a warm and comfortable place for the night. 
The following day reaction from exposure 
and her long fast set in and she was brought 
to the Angell Animal Hospital. For several 
days her condition was critical. Her vitality 
ran low. Few thought that her remarkable 
power of endurance would pull her through. 
Scores of inquiries for her came by telephone, 
so widely had her experience and pictures been 
advertised in the daily press. A week at the 
Hospital with good nourishment and care 
restored her to normalcy. Tabby will not 
have to face deportation as an undesirable; 
she has been adopted into a good home. She 
has fared happily and well. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cares G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CuarLes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

Nicasio Zulaica C. .......... Chile 

China 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder........ Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt........ . .Czecho-Slovakia 


Luis Pareja Cornejo 
William B. Allison..... 
Leonard T. Hawksley.... 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé...... apan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . . Madeira 

Philippine Islands 
Spain 


Joaquin Julia 


Rida Himadi Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Trust Fund for Retired Workers 


HE trust fund being collected by the 

American Humane Education Society for 
the benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have worn out their lives in the service of 
promoting humane education, now amounts 
to $1,320. Gifts already received are: 


‘“‘Humanitarian” ........... $1.000 
A lover of animals ......... 10 
Constant reader ........... 100 
10 


Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society. 180 
Longwood Avenue. Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for this Fund. 
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Kindness Overcomes Prejudice 


HE Macy Street school, Los Angeles, 

California, is one of the most extraor- 

dinary educational institutions it has 
been my privilege to know,” writes Herbert 
H. Hallett, director of the humane education 
department of the State Commission for Pro- 
tection of Children and Animals, in the Los 
Angeles County Employee. ‘In many years of 
humane work throughout the country, I have 
never seen such a remarkable demonstration 
of the effectiveness of humane education as 
may be seen any day of the school year at this 
school. The influence of such education is 
paramount in maintaining a calm and friendly 
spirit throughout a polyglot district where the 
English language scarcely is heard in the social 
intercourse of neighbors.” 

During the last five years, children of the 
Macy Street school have taken care of nearly 
400 homeless or sick animals, watching over 
them and feeding them at school in the day- 
time and carrying them home for warm and 
safe shelters at night. Such extraordinary 
development of routine activities in that school 
began when sympathetic youngsters took to 
their teacher a dog found seriously injured and 
dying. All day long the children and teacher 
dropped medicine and milk into the dog’s 
mouth with a medicine dropper, each time 
prying open the suffering animal’s jaws, and 
for three months he was blind and helpless 
before such care finally brought him back to 
health and strength. 

A forlorn little kitten one day strayed out 
of the room and became stranded on the fire 
escape where it set up a mournful cry for help 
that started several boys on their way to its 
rescue. But the help of the boys was not 
needed. A mongrel puppy, counting himself 
one of the family, reached the fire escape first, 
marched sedately to the kitten, lifted it by the 
nape of the neck and carried it back to the 
room. 

The Macy Street school, located but a short 
distance northeast of the Plaza, is the educa- 
tional center of a large section of Los Angeles. 
Last year only Mexican, Chinese, Syrian and 
Italian children were enrolled as pupils in the 
school. That fact reveals something of the 
problem the school has faced in overcoming 
race prejudice. In addition, the district has 
within its borders a part of the Los Angeles 
river providing what has always been consid- 
ered a convenient place to leave puppies, kit- 
tens and other discarded household pets. 
Having caught the spirit of brotherhood and 
kindness growing out of care for helpless crea- 
tures at school, the children of the district now 
watch the banks of the river continually that 
they may rescue abandoned pets. 

“For several years humane education has 
been one of our chief considerations at the 
Macy Street school, and I am especially con- 
cerned in furthering it,” said the principal of 
the school in explanation of freedom granted 
teachers in the encouragement of attention to 
animals. “TI believe that life is precious in any 
form, and that the comfort and happiness of 
animals is an end in itself. Through such 
education, however, there is another end 
achieved which is perhaps more universally 
recognized as a necessary part of modern civ- 
ilization. That is, through their common 
love of and care for animals, children of differ- 
ing classes and races unlearn better than in 
any other way their class and race prejudices.” 

“Our methods are simple,” Mrs. Nellie 
Jonas, the teacher, explained. “We do not 


talk in the abstract; we just make th. school 
a refuge for homeless or sick anima. he 
eastern boundary of our school distri: is the 
river where heartless or thoughtless people 
often dump little kittens or puppic: which 
they wish to be rid of. Our children regularly 
visit the river and rescue such wais. We 
have a room with a rough but sufficient cage 
where the animals may be placed if a | it wild 
but they seldom stay in that cage. ; 

“The room where we have the aninvals js g 
regular classroom—or an irregular on. if you 
prefer—where classes from the third erade y 
go for reading. The children all share gladly 
in the care of the pets, and if the animals are 
tiny, the children take turns in carrying the 
little things home at night. We have succeeded 
in placing in some home nearly every animal 
so cared for by the school In the spring we 
have many baby birds that have fallen out of 
nests. Once we had a three-day-old colt 
bestowed on us. 

“When, as occasionally happens, an animal 
cannot live, the children are taught humane 
methods of putting it to sleep. 

“In this school we have had in the past a 
serious social problem in reconciling even for 
schoolroom purposes the Chinese and Mexican 
children. The time once was when the Chi- 
nese children were required to leave for home 
ten minutes before the others because of con- 
stant fighting between the racial groups. 
Today Chinese and Mexicans play happily 
together, and serious difficulties are unknown. 
The chief factor in producing this desirable 
situation has been our continued program of 
humane education. Cases of cruelty among 
adult members of the community are almost 
unknown now that the children are all so alive 
to the joy of being kind.” 


From State Superintendent Cooper 


In response to an enquiry from our field 
worker in California, Mrs. Alice L. Park, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Cali- 
fornia, Wm. John Cooper, wrote as follows: 

It seems to me unnecessary to remind city 
and county superintendents of schools that 
instruction in kindness to animals is required 
by statute in this state. 

Even if it were not required I should expect 
to find every modern school system making 
use of children’s interest in pets to develop 
not only a sympathetic interest in other forms 
of life but to enlarge a child’s own experience 
and consequently make it easier to teach read- 
ing and language. 

These are merely some of the practical 
reasons for interesting children in bird and 
animal life, both domestic and wild. As 
children get older, naturally the instruction 
will take the form of conservation of fish and 
game and other wild life in addition to the 
care of domesticated animals. 


Lindbergh, the Hunter 


Multitudes of people who have greatly ad- 
mired Lindbergh for those many fine charac- 
teristics which have made him almost an 
American hero have learned with regret of his 
recent hunting trip. We wonder how many 
young lads will be inspired to join the army 
of hunters. We are glad to see in a newspaper 
report that he denies not only shooting an 
antelope from an airplane, but even killing 
one. 
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Trying to Obtain the Oldest Horses in the World 


King Solomon Traded for These Horses and They Have Been the Ideal of Horse Lovers for Centuries 


ORSES, horses, the best and 
H fleetest and most intelligent 
horses are wanted. 

Some may think this a day of the 
gasoline engine or the electric motor, 
and undoubtedly such mechanical 
contrivances do play a large part in 
our scheme of things, but still the 
horse as the friend, the companion 
and the intelligent assistant of man 
maintains its place in our modern 
world. 

Now while there are horses of vari- 
ous colors and weight and size, there 
is but one horse in the eyes of the 
men and women who look for the 
best and search for the ideal in horse- 
flesh. There is a standard among 
horses unlike any other animal stand- 
ard in the world. 

The horse sought by sportsmen, by 
the cavalry of the armies of the world, 
and by those who seek to breed the 
horse for travel under every trying 
condition is the Arabian. This is be- 
cause through centuries the Arabian 
horse has maintained a good char- 
acter, a purity of blood and breeding, 
that has made it the ideal of horse lovers. 

The earliest history of this high-spirited in- 
telligent creature is shrouded in the veil of 
antiquity. For many centuries horses have 
been raised on the Arabian desert, and long 
ago their fame spread into Asia and Europe, 
and thence throughout the world. Digging 
about in ruins, scientists have recently discov- 
ered that wise King Solomon had great stables 
which he maintained for his pure-blooded 
Arabian horses specially secured for him. 

It seems certain that the Libyan tribes of 
Northern Africa first cherished this horse. 
By long and careful breeding this superior 
type of Arabian horse has been maintained for 
more than three thousand, five hundred years. 

There is an old tradition in the East about 
the origin of the five leading 
families of Arabians so much 
sought after by army men and 
by sportsmen and those who 
love to ride horses. It is a 
Mohammedan legend. The 
story is that Mohammed, 
anxious to secure the mounts 
that would stand up under the 
rigors of his campaigns, kept a 
hundred mares penned up in 
sight of a sparkling stream, but 
without water, for four days. 

Finally released, the frantic 
animals dashed for the stream. 
Just as they were within a few 
yards of it, Mohammed caused 
his bugler to sound the call to 
halt. Five horses obeyed—but 
others continued their mad 
dash for water. These five, 
at the first notes of the bugle, 


ya 


~~ 


1A much disputed question. Mr. 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt, for years the 
leading English breeder of pure-blooded 
Arabs, living for years in Egypt and 
intimate with Arab tribes, held that the 
Arab horse’s habitat was Nejd and the 
high Arabian plateaux of Yemen. The 
Arab horse has one less lumbar vertebra 
and two less in the tail than other 


—Ed. DR. ROWLEY’S PURE-BLOODED ARABIAN SADDLE MARE “RAWADA” 


WALTER RALEIGH 


T MAYNESBORO 


ARABIAN STUD, BERLIN, N. H. 


aligned themselves in perfect cavalry forma- 
tion—thus proving their blood. Ever since 
they have been known as the “Prophet’s 
Mares.”” These have been the progenitors of 
the five leading families of Arabian horses even 
to the present day. 

The story is a story, but the fact remains, as 
witnessed by travelers and explorers, that the 
pure, desert-bred Arabian has always been 
noted for courage, intelligence and endurance. 
Accustomed to subsisting on scant water and 
forage, subjected to the burning heat of the 
desert. he is capable, nevertheless, of carrying 
heavy loads for good distances. Powerful and 
swift—raised almost as a member of the fam- 
ily by the desert tribes—he is invariably gentle, 
affectionate and tractable. 


For these many qualities the Arabi- 
an has been prized by every horse- 
loving age, and Arabian blood has 
been sought by breeders all over the 
world. But it has never been easy to 
obtain. For one thing, the desert 
owners are true lovers of horses. 
They are seldom willing to part with 
their beloved friends. Especially is 
this true of mares, against the selling 
of which there is a deep-seated 
aversion. 

Now and then some fortunate 
traveler has been able to secure a 
blooded Arabian horse, and in the 
obtaining he has been considered 
fortunate and his prize has been his 
delight and the pleasure of all who 
enjoy raising horses. As a slight evi- 
dence of the fleetness and endurance 
of the Arabian it is said that for one 
hundred and twenty-seven years the 
famous English Derby winner has 

descended from an Arabian. 

George Washington rode an Arabi- 
an horse throughout the war of In- 
dependence. Napoleon Bonaparte 
vinned his faith to the white 
Arab, “Marengo,” that carried him through 
his campaigns in Egypt and his freezing re- 
treat from Russia. His stuffed skin is still 
preserved in Paris. Lord Wellington would 
trust himself to nothing but an Arab horse. 
Kitchener and Field Marshal Lord Roberts 
would ride no other kind of horse. Lord 
Roberts’ horse, “Vonolel,’”” which he rode at 
the head of Queen Victoria’s great jubilee pro- 
cession, wore on his breast two medals pre- 
sented to the horse by the Queen, one for 
service in Afghanistan and another for service 
in Africa. At that time the horse was twenty- 
seven years old and had carried the noted gen- 
eral for twenty-two consecutive years, cover- 
ing fifty thousand miles but had never been 
once lame or sick. 
There is in sunny California? 
an Arabian horse ranch where 
it is the purpose to make these 
horses thoroughly at home for 
the benefit of American horse 
lovers. By the help of large 
sums of money famous Arab 
horses are being brought there, 
making it possible to secure a 
family of famous horses for 
future generations. 

A famous old Algerian chief- 
tain, Abd-el-Kader, a true son 
of the desert in his love of his 
horses, once said: 

“Tf in the course of your life 
you alight upon a horse of 
noble origin, with large, lively 
eyes, wide apart, and black, 
broad nostrils, close together: 
whose neck, shoulders, 
haunches, and buttocks are 
long, while his forehead, loins, 
flank, and limbs are broad: 
with the back, the shin-bones, 


_ Another similar and celebrated place 
a is the Maynesboro Arabian Stud, Berlin, 
oe N. H., owned by Mr. W. R. Brown. It 
was from Mr.Brown that President Row- 
ley’s ‘““Rawada” was purchased.—Ed. 
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the pasterns and the dock short; the whole 
accompanied by soft skin, fine, flexible hair, 
powerful respiratory organs, and good feet, 
with heels well off the ground—hasten to 
secure him if you can induce the owner to sell 
him, and return thanks morning and night for 
having sent a blessing.” 

It is thus no wonder that horse-lovers seek 
the Arabian. They want a creature they can 
chum with, one that is a trustworthy pal, that 
adapts himself to their moods and whims, and 
because of centuries of desert service the Arab 
horse will do all this. It can then be appre- 
ciated why these horses are so much prized. 
“Pure-blooded”” becomes just another term 
for “‘good character.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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The Birds of Bethlehem 
I HEARD the bells of Bethlehem ring— 


Their voice was sweeter than the priests’ ; 
I heard the birds of Bethlehem sing 
Unbidden in the churchly feasts. 


They clung and sang on the swinging chain 
High in the dim and incensed air; 

The priests, with repetitions vain, 
Chanted a never-ending prayer. 


So bell and bird and priest I heard, 
But voice of bird was most to me; 
It had no ritual, no word, 
And yet it sounded true and free. 


I thought Child Jesus, were he there. 
Would like the singing birds the best, 
And clutch his little hands in air 
And smile upon his mother’s breast. 


Ricuarp Watson GILDER 


“First Aid to Animals” 


This is the title of a new eight-page leaflet 
just issued by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It is 
a very carefully prepared paper by Dr. Ru- 
dolph H. Schneider, assistant veterinarian of 
the Angell Animal Hospital, in which instruc- 
tions are plainly given for first aid in the 
treatment of illness and injury. Such sub- 
jects as bandages, accidental injuries, broken 
legs, nose bleed, drowning, poisoning, snake 
bites, convulsions, colds, etc., are covered 
with the knowledge obtained only from years 
of experience as a practising veterinarian. 
Sample copy, free. Price, for quantity dis- 
tribution, $1.00 per 100, postpaid, to any 
address. 


The Old Helps the New vy THOS. H. WITTKORN 


HAULING THE FODDER TO THE SILO CUTTER 


XEN. the oldest type of reliable locomo- 
tion for the husbandman, still do a share 
of work on some hilly Eastern farms in this 
country. In these days, when the blacksmith 
demands an old-time day’s wages to shoe a 
team and the garage man charges tourist prices 
for gasoline, the men with the slow but sure 
moving ox teams can sit back and smile at 
some of the high costs of farming. 


The yoke shown in the picture was working 
in central Pennsylvania, hauling green corn 
to a silage cutter which was run by an electric 
motor. All of the corn—stalk, blade and 
ear—is cut fine and blown by a blast of air 
through a pipe thirty feet high into the top 
of a silo where it will make good green feed 
all winter for the dairy herd and incidentally 
for the oxen. 


Dec. 1998 
Wild Animal Life a Forest Necessity 


GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE scientists directing the care aid cop. 
servation of our national foresis have 
repeatedly issued warnings against the up. 
necessary destruction of the wild anirnal life 
therein, but the general public has given them 
little consideration. They state that wild 
animals are as necessary to healthy forest 
growth as the sun and rain. Moreover, it js 
asserted that wild animal life of the forest 
should be of various kinds. There should be 
insect- and seed-eating creatures such as the 
quail. The forest floor should home chip- 
munks and gophers. The streams should be 
filled with fishes and frogs. There should be 
lizards, too, including the horned toad, the 
ant-eater of the Southwest. 

Birds, both tree and ground, must he main- 
tained in the forests to eat insects that feed 
upon the bark, leaves and fruit. One type is 
not enough; in fact, many are necessary to 
eat the various kinds of insects. The wood- 
pecker searches the limbs and trunk; the 
chickadee, the twigs; and the kinglets and 
warblers, the leaves. 

Wild burrowing animals are valuable as 
natural cultivators of the soil, thereby aiding 
forest growth. Without such cultivation the 
germination of seed and the growth of young 
plants would be difficult if not impossible. 
Ground-burrowers aid in water conservation. 
The falling rain, instead of flowing away over 
the forest floor into the streams, drains into 
the burrows to be conserved in the less com- 
pact earth below. 

For the continued existence of wild animal 
life in our forests no less than three conditions 
must be maintained: 

Forest wild animals must have safe breed- 
ing places adapted to their special needs. 
The woodpecker is anexample. This bird can 
not exist permanently where there are no dead 
and rotting trees in which to nest and to ob- 
tain food. 


Many wild creatures require temporary 
refuges while foraging for food when pressed 
by their enemies. Hence brush piles, hollow 
logs and clumps of undergrowth are necessary 
for the continued existence of such animals. 


Wild animals of the forests require a con- 
stant food supply suited to their particular 
needs, otherwise they become extinct or 
migrate. 


To maintain these three necessary natural 
conditions, three influences must be curbed: 


First, there is the hunter who kills for sport 
or for the market. 


Second, forest fires kindled through the 
carelessness of hunters, smokers and campers, 
and deliberately by ignorant cattlemen, be- 
lieving thereby to increase pasturage, and 
others who afterward seek employment as 
fire-fighters. Fire destroys the animals as 
well as the food supply. 

Third, grazing by domestic animals. Sheep, 
goats and cattle grazing in the forests trample 
nests of ground birds and their hiding places. 
They destroy the burrows of ground-inhabit- 
ing creatures, too. Few wild animals can 
compete successfully with the domestic. 

Forests without wild animal life lose much 
of their recreational value. Whenever I go 
into a forest I hope to be thrilled by the sight 
of a squirrel in a tree-top, the noisy flight of a 
quail, or by a scurrying lizard. A _ half-con- 
cealed squirrel in the tree-top thrills vastly 
more than fifty in the park begging for peanuts. 
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Christmas Cloister Chords 


sISTER FIDES SHEPPERSON, PH.D. 
Spirit of Christmas 
I 


ND so the Christmas season is with us 
again, and the kind spirit of Christ, friend 
of the children, is abroad in the land. _Christ- 
mas trees, shaggy with pop-corn, red-hearted, 
fairy-gurded, gift-groaning—arise before the 
wondering little ones, telling them marvelous 
secrets of goodness and everlasting kindness 
and infinite love; and the children understand. 
II 
Let the Christian home have its Christmas 
tree: let Christmas mean all good and glad- 
ness and joyous kindliness to the child. As 
such it shall become part of his nascent being; 
it shall endure as a deathless light amid ways 
of darkness; shall arise as a voice that cannot 
be stilled proclaiming faith, hope, charity, 
Christ, and the Christian heaven amid world- 
choruses of doubt, denial, and despair. 
Ill 
Gift-giving is the peculiar prerogative of 
Christmas. Hearts and hands are open. 
Trifles—the offering of which at any other 
season, would be puerile—come with a genial 
dignity and hidden-smile meaning in the good 
Christmas time. The joy of the receiving is 
effervescent with the joy of the giving; and 
old planet Earth ascends a little nearer to the 
stars. 


Vermont Worker Gone 


In the death from pneumonia of Mr. Henry 
B. Chapman, on October 29 last, the Lucy 
Mackenzie Humane Society of Woodstock, 
Vt., lost a valuable agent whose work, espe- 
cially for humane education, spread through- 
out the state of Vermont. Mr. Chapman was 
chairman of humane education for the Parents 
and Teachers Association of Vermont. He 
had spoken on kindness to animals in many 
schools of the state, and was one of our most 
genial and competent workers. He occupied 
an unique position because of the rural char- 
acter of his territory. His loss to the cause 
in New England is irreparable. 


A Libel on the Ostrich 


L. E. EUBANKS 


INCE you and I were children—and long 
before that—people have believed that 
the ostrich buries its head in the sand when 
frightened, believing itself entirely hidden. 
We may regret to part with this fable, because 
of its frequent application to the conduct of 
some people; but fable it surely is, and an 
injustice to the good sense of ostriches. The 
fact that capture of wild ostriches is a hercu- 
lean task ought to be enough to nail this old 
fallacy. 

What the big bird really does when he be- 
comes aware of danger, and thinks himself vet 
unperceived, is not unlike the action of a hen 
or a quail under similar circumstances. He 
squats down close upon the earth. The long 
neck that would otherwise make him still con- 
spicuous he stretches out flat along the ground. 
He does not bury his head; his eyes are open 
and alert to see whether he had better be run- 
ning instead of trying to hide. In this posi- 
tion, he looks just like another hummock of 
the surface. But just try to get near him and 
you will find out that his eyes and all his 
protective senses are working. 
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Yellow-throat 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the Author 


NE of the most interesting and common 
of our wood warblers is the Maryland 
yellow-throat. Usually it is to be seen 

on or near the ground, in woods and thickets 
along streams, roads and railways and about 
ponds, lakes and streams. It is an inquisitive 
little bird that likes to play I-spy with bird 
students. 

The yellow-throat migrates early in May 
along with several other wood warblers, the 
nighthawk, kingbird, 
Baltimore oriole, 
orchard oriole, bobo- 
link, and many other 
birds. It nests freely 
throughout the Uni- 
ted States, being one 
of the most common 
of our summer-resi- 
dent warblers. The 
three warblers that 
I find nesting in the 
greatest numbers in 
the upper Mississippi 
Valley are the yellow- 
throat, the redstart 
and the yellow 
warbler. 

This pretty and in- 
teresting warbler may 
easily be known by 
its habits, voice and 
plumage. It isalittle 
over five inches long 
with a yellow throat 
and breast. Itis 
brownish-green in 
color above. But the 
most distinctive part 
of its plumage is its 
black mask. This is its field mark by means 
of which it may at once be identified. The 
black mask extends across the forehead and 
back in a wide band along the sides of the 
head and neck. 


The yellow-throat’s song has been inter- 
preted in a number of ways, as for example, 
“witchity, witchity, witch,” “witchery-witch- 
ery,” “‘wichery-wichery-wichery,”’ and “whit- 
ititee, whitititee, whitititee.”’ All of these fit 
its song pretty well as also do ‘“‘whee-chee-tee, 
whee-chee-tee,”’ “‘which-a-tee, which-a-tee,” 
or a number of other interpretations one might 
think of. So take your choice, or better, learn 
to know this bird, listen to its song and inter- 
pret its notes for yourself. One of the most 
pleasant of pastimes is to listen to the songs of 
birds and to try to make out what they seem- 
ingly say. It is not only lots of fun, but it 
often proves very instructive. One soon gets 
so he is able to identify most birds by their 
notes alone. 

Since the yellow-throat is usually to be seen 
on or near the ground, we naturally expect it 
to nest near the ground. And that is where 
you will find it nesting. Look for its nest in 
clusters of weeds, grasses and other plants, in 
swamps, marshes and along streams, roads 
and railways. One summer, I frequently saw 
a pair of yellow-throats about a depression 
near a railway track. Whenever I walked 
that way I tried to find the nest I was sure was 
hidden there. Finally, one day, when return- 
ing from a nest-hunting trip, I waded through 
the grass, weeds and brush just off the depres- 


sion, beside the fence, and there I found the 
nest hidden in a cluster of yarrow. The nest 
held five eggs, two of which were small and 
pure-white in color, spotted chiefly about the 
larger or rounded end with brown. Three of 
the eggs were larger, white in color, but thickly 
spotted and marked all over. The smaller 
eggs were the eggs of the owners and the others 
those of cowbirds. 

The Maryland yellow-throat nests from the 


NEST OF THE YELLOW-THROAT. THE TWO SMALLER ARE THE 
EGGS OF YELLOW-THROATS; THE LARGER THOSE OF COWBIRDS 


Gulf of Mexico northward to New York City. 
There are three sub-species of this bird to be 
found in the United States—the western yel- 
low-throat in the Rocky Mountain region of our 
country; the Florida yellow-throat along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
coast of some of our southeastern states; and 
the northern yellow-throat throughout our 
northern states and the Mississippi Valley, 
from the New England states west to the 
Dakotas. 


Mr. Himadi’s Work Again 


The Lebanon S. P. C. A. has not yet se- 
cured the necessary funds for the much 
needed animal hospital, but a beginning of 
practical work has been made by Mr. Himadi 
by the use of two or three stables in Beirut for 
hospital purposes. Animals that are taken 
from work are brought to the stable for exam- 
ination and treatment. The American Hu- 
mane Education Society of Boston is supply- 
ing Mr. Himadi with quantities of literature 
and Band of Mercy supplies, besides making 
a regular monthly cash contribution towards 
his work. Where is the good angel who will 
finance in a substantial way this important 
and growing humane society in the Near East? 


Work for animals in Poland, almost entirely 
abandoned as a result of the war, is happily 
being taken up again. “The Polish League of 
Friends of Animals” has been organized 
through the instrumentality of the Baroness 
Kosiiiska. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and a address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and six new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in October, nearly all being in 
schools. Of these, 113 were in Massachu- 
setts; 73 in Rhode Island; 39 in Maine; 27 
in Pennsylvania; 21 in Georgia; 15 in Vir- 
ginia; seven in Texas; two each in Maryland, 
Delaware and Syria; and one each in Alabama, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Soutb Carolina and 
Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 168,915 


The Old Family Cat 
UT of the realm of childhood memories 


there are none more intimately treasured 
than those of the old family cat and her kit- 
tens, writes Katherine V. Sinks in The Federa- 
tion Gazette. Next to Santa Claus days, what 
reveries of the childhood home bring more 
happiness than thoughts of the old family 
cat? 

She was probably not a pedigreed Persian, 
nor a marvelous Maltese, but just a short- 
haired tabby of alley ancestry. Santa Claus 
came but once a year, but she lapped her 
saucer of fresh milk by the kitchen stove the 
year round; curled up and purred content- 
edly before the fire on wintry days; stretched 
out in comfort on summer days in the garden 
shade; and in the springtime assumed the 
duties of motherhood. 

Watching her groom herself one learned pre- 
cise cleanliness; seeing her eat and drink 
wisely, taught right eating as the first law of 
health; following her hunting was a lesson in 
alertness and independence: and observing her 
mothering her little families impressed on 
youthful minds the sacrifice, devotion and dig- 
nity of motherhood, and one of life’s great 
lessons, kindliness. 

There would be no need in the world today 
for humane societies if there were a place in 
every home where there are children, for a 
mother cat and her babies, teaching young and 
old that the degree of our understanding of 
nature is measured by our consideration of, 
and kindness to, her dumb creatures. 


The Judge Believes in Dogs 


A correspondent informs us that Judge 
Latimore of Washington, D. C., asks each 
child brought before him if he has a dog. The 
Judge claims he has never had a persistent 
case of delinquency in a boy who owns a dog. 


The Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 
will be observed next year, April 15 to 20, 
with Humane Sunday, April 14. 
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Feeding the Birds 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


BLUEJAYS and robins 
And shy chickadees 
Tuft the dry flower stalks 
And feather the trees. 


Even a lordly 
Cock pheasant comes 
To sup on the suet 


And nibble the crumbs. 


Who says a garden 
In winter is bare, 

When holly is crimson 
And birds blossom there? 


The Mute Swan 


ETHEL MARY BAKER 


ID you ever see a swan’s nest? If you 

have, you have likely pronounced it a 
heap of rubbish, and that is exactly what it 
looks like with its loosely piled rushes, cattails 
and coarse sticks. 

Swans like to nest in high altitudes—the 
nest in the illustration is at an altitude of 
6,035 feet, and is built in a pretty little lake, in 
a natural park at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

This loose heap, at the edge of the water, 
is about three feet high and eight or ten feet 
in diameter. A very rough looking exterior, 
but in the center is a deep hollow lined with 
the finest of silken moss and weeds from 
the bottom of the lake. And in this hollow 
are the half dozen grayish, olive eggs. 

These lovely members of the duck family, 
the mute or tame swans, are true aristocrats. 
They have a most interesting history which 
dates back many hundreds of years. It is 
said that they were first introduced in England 
during the reign of Richard I, or about the 
year 1190. 

In those days these birds were more abun- 
dant than now, and were termed the “Birds 
Royal.”” They were protected by especial 
enactments for their preservation, and no 
subject could possess one without a special 
license from the Crown. The granting of 
this license was accompanied by the condition 
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that every bird in “game” (an old leg.| term) 

should bear a distinguishing mark o! owner. 

ship in its bill. The young bir's were 

especially esteemed for the table. A late of 

— swan was considered a most di ‘ectable 
ish. 

In Europe, where they originated, no definite 
limits can be assigned as to their satural 
range, since birds more or less reclaiiied and 
at liberty consort with the wild, and they 
make themselves so much at home tliat it js 
impossible to tell the difference between the 
wild and the tame. But in their wil: state 
they are found mostly in eastern Europe and 
Asia, from whence they have been removed to 
adorn our streams and lakes. 

Their snow-white plumage, the long. grace- 
fully arched necks, the contrast of their 
reddish bills surmounted by a black knob or 
“berry,” and their black legs, surely make a 
picture as they float—creatures of celestial 
beauty—on our rivers, lakes and ponds. 

That beautiful, arched neck is not merely 
ornamental, for it is the means of reaching 
their food at the bottom of the pond without 
going to the trouble of diving and mussing 
up their lovely feathers. And while they are 
chiefly vegetarians living on the seeds and 
roots of aquatic plants, a bit of fish spawn is 
most desirable and a tempting morsel to their 
palates. 

Swans are true lovers. When they mate 
they are faithful unto death, for if one dies, 
the other never mates again but lives in soli- 
tude the rest of its life. And this is quite apt 
to be a good old age, for they have been known 
to live fifty years and probably some live much 
longer. 

It takes from five to six weeks for the baby 
swans (cygnets) to hatch, but the mother does 
not seem to mind this long period of incuba- 
tion. She has such a lovely retreat for a nest, 
and her admiring mate is always at hand to 
ward off any threatened danger and take his 
turn at hovering the precious eggs. 

Soon, when her young appear, her own low, 
plaintive note will be heard, mingled with the 
blackbird’s cheerful chee-o-lee-ee. But now, 
she must keep busy, the rushes always need 
adjusting. She reaches down with her long, 


graceful neck, and carefully places a fresh, 
green one 1n position 


THEY LIKE TO NEST IN HIGH ALTITUDES 
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EVEN THE CATS ENJOY CHRISTMAS 


Gracious Time’”’ 


CCORDING to tradition, on the Holy Night there fell 
upon Bethlehem of Judea a strange and unnatural calm; 
the voices of the birds were hushed, water ceased to flow and 
the wind was stilled. But when the child Jesus was born all 
nature burst into new life; trees put forth green leaves, grass 
sprang up and bright flowers bloomed. To animals was 
granted the power of human speech and the ox and the ass 
knelt in their stalls in adoration of the infant Savior. Then 
it was that the shepherds abiding in the field with their flocks 
heard the angels praising God, and kings of the Orient watch- 
ing in their “far country” saw ablaze in the heavens the long- 
expected sign. 

There are many such traditional tales of the nativity, of 
the “star-led wizards” and of the marvels wrought by the 
boy Christ. They tell of the bees singing their sweet hymn 
of praise to the Lord, of the palm-tree bending down its 
branches that the weary travelers fleeing from the wrath of 
Herod might be refreshed by its fruit, of the juniper which 
opened to conceal them and of the sweet-smelling balsam 
which grew wherever the drops of moisture fell from the 
brow of the Boy ‘“‘as He ran about or toiled in His loving 
service for His Mother.” ; 

Other stories tell how on each Christmas eve the little 
Christ-child comes again to earth and wanders through village 
or town, while lighted candles are placed in the windows to 
guide Him on His way. 

From ‘Christmas in Legend and Story” 


Children’s Song oj the Nativity 


How far is it to Bethlehem? 
Not very far. 

Shall we find the stable-room 

Lit by a star? 


Can we see the little child, 
Is he within? 

If we lift the wooden latch 

May we go in? 


May we stroke the creatures there, 
Ox, ass, or sheep? 

May we peep like them and see 

Jesus asleep? 


If we touch his tiny hand 
Will he awake? 

Will he know we've come so far 
Just for his sake? 


Great kings have precious gifts, 
And we have naught, 

Little smiles and little tears 

Are all we brought. 


For all weary children 
Mary must weep. 

Here, on his bed of straw 
Sleep, children, sleep. 


God in his mother’s arms, 
Babes in the byre, 

Sleep, as they sleep who find 
Their heart's desire. 


FRANCES CHESTERTON 


‘*God’s Little People”’ 


WILLA HOEY 


HAT a delightful place this world would be for ““God’s 
little people” were each person to undertake his share 
towards providing food for the birds and stray animals during 
the winter months! We would not miss the crusts and 
crumbs and scraps of meat, which mean so much to our 
friends, when snow has covered the ground. It is merely a 
matter of placing these where access can be gained to them, 
instead of putting them in the garbage-can, which is often 
thoughtlessly done. 

Too frequently we ease our conscience with the knowledge 
that we care for our own pets. We fail to realize that these 
outsiders feel the pangs of hunger and thirst just as keenly as 
the favored few. 

It is not an uncommon sight, but shocking in my opinion, 
to see birds lying dead in the snow, their little lives snuffed 
out through lack of food. I think we should each accept a 
share of responsibility for this condition and endeavor to 
remedy it throughout the coming winter. 

We cannot forget the joyous part “God’s little people” play 
in the plan of things, and their importance, in the Creator’s 
sight, of Whom it is written: “Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without His notice.” 
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Assortments are more extensive than 
later and there’s always a pleasure in 
choosing from the first showings. 


Salespeople—and saleswomen particularly 
some of the stress and strain of the just-before-Christmas rush. 


The Early Christmas Shopper 
Gains Many Advantages 


Selection may be made much more 
leisurely and comfortably as the inev- 
itable crowds of later on are avoided. 


Salespeople 


There will be less tension upon the 
delivery and other branches of the busi- 
ness—-all making for your satisfaction. 


opportunity to render the service we i} 
and they are both anxious to give. 


will be relieved of 


have more time and 


Jordan Marsh Company 


The Store that’s filled with the Spirit of Christmas 


Traveling Dogs 


ANY dog lovers doubtless will agree with 

the opinions expressed by O. O. Mc- 

Intyre in the following paragraph from The 
Minneapolis Journal: 

The smartest hotel in almost every big city 
now permits small house dogs in rooms and 
suites. The loss of business to forbid them 
was too heavy. Said one manager: “One 
cocktail party does more damage than 500 
well-bred dogs. The Pullman company, 
usually up-to-date and the last word in public 
service, does not permit dogs in compartments 
or drawing rooms, for some antiquated reason, 
and consequently loses vast business. I know 
many families who travel to the coast by 
motor rather than have their dogs in the hands 
of careless baggagemen. It is also a big and 
growing contributing factor to travel abroad. 
Dogs have the freedom of steamships and all 
European hotels. People depending on the 
public who do not recognize man’s love for a 
dog these days are foolish. It is one of the 
strongest of human emotions. 

Courage and kindness seem the elemental 
virtues, for between them they include all that 
is real in any of the others, alone make human 
life worth while and bring us inner happiness. 

Joun GALSwoRTHY 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 


for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals i in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), incorporated by 
special Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


that it is the second 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at Nor- 
wood, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Norwood, Mass. 

Richardson, Back Bay Station, Boston, 
ass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
— holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention “¥ Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation.) 1 funds and 
preperts controlled by Board of Directors. Francis 

Rowley, President; Guy Richardson, Secretary; 
Aibert A. Poll lard, Treasurer. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this twenty- 
seventh day of October, 1928. 


L. Willard Walker, Notary Public 


[Seal] (My commission expires Jan. 30, 1931.) 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
cn dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
worl 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 10 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Ant 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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